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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 




le the world around us continues to change at unprecedented rates, most 
f\high schools have been slow or resistant to change. The high school experience 
no longer can be limited to learning that occurs only inside a traditional 
school building. Rather, the learning experience for teens must use all of the resources that 
a community has to offer. 



High schools need to be redesigned to meet the needs of today’s youth. School administra- 
tors and teachers must engage others in the community in the enhancement of the educa- 
tion and development of teens. This new concept of a learning experience for youth must 
recognize that there are multiple teachers and caring adults and resources available through- 
out the community that can be drawn on to strengthen the learning experience in ways that 
neither schools nor community agencies alone can accomplish. Small, individualized, and 
caring learning communities must be created to help students manage the transitions in 
their lives and become active learners for life. 



The high schools of the 
millennium group 

With this underlying belief, a group of people 
concerned about the high school experience 
for youth came together in Washington, DC 
in 1999 and 2000 for a series of meetings 
organized by the American Youth Policy 
Forum (AYPF). The group consisted of 
individuals who work in the fields of education, 
including standards-based reform and career- 
technical education; service-learning; youth 
development; and community education. 

The High Schools of the Millennium 
Workgroup spent time discussing a number of 
issues that are forcing communities to change. 
The number one issue is that the world as we 
know it has changed and our schools and 
other social institutions must respond and 



adapt to that change. Education is inextricably 
linked to economic and social issues and 
trends, which have contributed to the difficul- 
ties that schools, particularly urban schools, 
face today. The Workgroup believes tiiat die 
response to this change cannot fall on the 
shoulders of the public education system 
alone; we are all responsible. 

Why high schools 
n eed to change 

There are many pressures in today’s society 
that are forcing change on how high schools 
are structured, how teaching and learning 
occurs, and how youth are supported in their 
development. The Workgroup identified the 
following issues that are forcing communities 
to reassess their public education systems: 
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• Student Performance — National and 
international tests indicate that while American 
students have shown improvement in the last 
ten to fifteen years, that improvement is not 
enough to keep pace with the demands of 
today’s society and economy, and poor stu- 
dents generally do worse on standardized tests. 

• Standards -based Reform — The focus on 
standards and high-stakes testing means that 
educators must find ways to help students, 
particularly disadvantaged students and those 
not achieving at grade level, to master rigorous 
coursework, which generally means changing 
the way students are taught and taking advan- 
tage of the ways they learn best. 

• Assessments — Most assessments are 
limited in the types of knowledge they mea- 
sure and are most often used as high-stakes 
tests to determine grade promotion or gradua- 
tion, rather than being used to gauge a 
student’s strengths and weaknesses on an on- 
going basis. 

• Limited Learning Options — High 
schools are still dominated by lecture-style 
classes, where the content is divorced from the 
real world, and students have limited opportu- 
nities for learning in the community. 

• Needs of Urban Schools — The dropout 
rate in urban schools remains unacceptably 
high — 60 percent in some urban school 
districts — and resources and community 
supports are often scarce where needs are 
great. 

• Student Disengagement from the 
Learning Process — Today’s students feel as 
though high school is irrelevant, that classes 
are boring, and that they are just passing time 
until something important, like college or a 
career, comes to pass. 

• The Global Economy — Employers 
indicate that skill shortages are the number 
one barrier to growth, and most jobs will 
require some postsecondary education. 



• Expansion of Information Through 
Technology — The amount of information 
available to students, at any time, in any place, 
will change the traditional notion of where 
and how learning happens and how teachers 
teach. 

• Teacher Workforce — Teachers have a 
significant impact on student learning, yet the 
shortage of math and science teachers and the 
number of teachers teaching outside of their 
content area, mostly in urban school districts, 
means lower student achievement for many 
students. 

• Public Interest — Education, including 
school safety and student achievement, is the 
number one concern of the public in 2000. 

• Legislative Issues — A number of legisla- 
tive initiatives that affect elementary, second- 
ary and postsecondary education and 
workforce development are now being consid- 
ered at the federal, state, and local levels. 

All of these issues are placing pressure on 
schools and communities to rethink how 
youth are educated and to consider a major 
redesign of high school. 

Obstacles to change 

The Workgroup also discussed a number of 
reasons why it is so difficult to bring about 
change in the education system. The issues 
identified by the High Schools of the Millen- 
nium Workgroup are some of the most critical 
issues to be dealt with. 

• Parental Expectations and Community 
Values — Differing expectations of the educa- 
tion system often prevent the development of 
a shared vision and community-wide change 
strategy. 

• Resource Allocation — There are signifi- 
cant inequalities in funding for public schools, 
with vast differences between suburban and 
urban school districts, as well as funding 
inequalities within schools for certain groups 
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of students, and these funding decisions are 
usually made without the full input of the 
community, parents, and students. 

• The Culture of School — Schools often 
have a culture that is risk-averse, hierarchical 
and that discourages communication, sharing 
of information, empowerment of workers and 
students, and innovation. 

• Diversity — Communities consist of 
diverse groups — ethnically, racially, economi- 
cally, and politically — with a wide range of 
interests that need to be involved in any 
change process, but often they are not in- 
cluded. 

• Governance — The turnover and 
politicization of leadership, particularly at the 
district and school level, create major road- 
blocks to systemic and long-term change. 

While these are stiff challenges, the High 
Schools of the Millennium Workgroup believes 
they can be overcome, by starting, first of all, 
with a clear vision of what the learning experi- 
ence for high school-aged youth should be. 

Vision of a high school 
of the millennium 

The vision of a new learning experience for 
teens presented here is based on numerous 
reform efforts and experiments engaged in by 
many people over the past decade and more. It 
is also based on the best thinking and practice 
of several fields: whole school and standards- 
based reform; career preparation programs; 
youth development; community education; 
and service-learning. The High Schools of the 
Millennium Workgroup has tried to build on 
the best ideas of all these fields and integrate 
the most promising strategies and principles in 
a manner both complementary and synergistic. 
(The diagram on pages vi-vii shows the key 
elements of a High School of the Millennium.) 

While it is difficult to achieve this vision of a 
High School of the Millennium in its entirety, 
the Workgroup urges communities to begin 



the process of a major redesign of their 
secondary school systems based on these 
expectations. The Workgroup encourages 
federal and state agencies and foundations to 
provide support for comprehensive redesign 
efforts and for those individuals committed to 
change. However, the Workgroup realizes that 
change along this scale is not always possible. 
Most communities will begin with a few small 
changes, a few small wins, and then tackle 
larger issues as momentum for change grows. 
Both strategies are acceptable, and both need 
support from funders. 

The Workgroup finished its task by developing 
strategies needed to achieve the vision of a 
High School of the Millennium. 

Strategies for 

Federal and National, State, 
and Local leaders 

• Strategies for Federal and National 
Leaders — The Congress and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education play an extraordinarily 
important role in providing leadership through 
the priorities written into federal law and 
regulations. The Congress, as it appropriates 
dollars and considers education legislation, 
such as the reauthorization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, and the De- 
partment of Education, as it develops and 
implements current programs, need to send 
clear messages about expectations for a rede- 
signed secondary school experience. At the 
same time, the federal government must enter 
into partnerships with a wide range of national 
organizations to create a national dialogue on 
the need for change in high school. Strategies 
include the following: Establish a Vision and 
Set a National Agenda for High School 
Redesign (establish a National Commission on 
the High School); Provide Resources to 
Support High School Redesign through 
Federal Laws; Improve Accountability; Con- 
duct and Share Research and Development; 
Support Innovation and Collaboration; and 
Increase Youth Voices and Engagement. 
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KEY ELEMENTS 

of a 

HIGH SCHOOL 

of the 

MILLENNIUM 



VISION, STANDARDS AND EXPECTATIONS 

Communities create High Schools of the Millennium when 
they have a clear vision of the standards, expectations and 
educational experience they want for ALL their youth. A High 
School of the Millennium sets high academic standards that 
are challenging and that reflect the community’s expectation of 
the knowledge and skills needed for full and meaningful adult 
lives and participation in a civic society. 



PRINCIPLES OF YOUTH DEVELOPMENT A High 
School of the Millennium recognizes the needs, beyond the 
academic needs, of high school-aged youth and embraces a youth 
development approach to create engaging learning opportunities. 

It helps prepare youth for lifelong learning, civic involvement, 
leadership, and careers and engages young people in learning 
work and service throughout their community. High Schools of 
the Millennium surround youth with caring and competent adults 
to help them navigate not only the challenges of high school and 
preparation for college and further learning, but also the stages 
of adolescence. 



NEW FORMS OF ASSESSMENT - Assessments are used 
on an ongoing-basis to determine how well students are learning 
the coursework and to provide information to teachers about how to 
alter or modify their practice to better meet their students nee ^ s - 
Hiqh Schools of the Millennium use multiple assessments for demon- 
strating learning in recognition that no one test can truly measure a 
student’s knowledge, understanding, and skills. 




IMMERSION IN THE ADULT WORLD - High Schools 
of the Millennium recognize the importance of an advocate 
in a child’s life and ensure that each student has a relationship 
with at least one caring adult and, hopefully, many of them in 
various settings. Students have opportunities to experience 
authentic learning situations with adults — at work, in the 
community, through volunteer activities, sports, clubs, band, 

or other youth groups. 
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USING THE COMMUNITY FOR LEARNING — Underlying a High 
School of the Millennium is its connection and relationship to the commu- 
nity and its resources that support learning. The community and the 
educational system partner to ensure that all students have access to the 
supportive networks to allow them to pass through adolescence safely and 
with high levels of achievement. The High School of the Millennium is a 
critical piece of the system of lifelong learning that exists in the community. 




STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION — A High School of the 
Millennium is designed to provide small, personalized, and caring 
learning communities for students, with a clear focus on a career, 
academic, or thematic topic. 



ACCOUNTABILITY — High Schools of the Millennium are account- 
able to the community (both the learning community and the broader 
community) and provide information on their performance on a regular 
basis. The wider community measures its performance in the develop- 
ment of healthy and successful youth by looking at a variety of youth 
indicators. 



TEACHING AND LEARNING — Learning occurs in a wide variety of set- 
tings and contexts, in teams and independently. Learning occurs anytime, 
anywhere: at home, in the community and work settings. Students have many 
opportunities to engage in authentic learning, which involves them in the creation 
of knowledge, disciplined inquiry, and engagement in real-world issues. The 
general and vocational tracks do not exist; all students are expected to pursue a 
course of studies that leads to high academic achievement with the goal of 
postsecondary education leading to careers. Teaching and learning is compe- 
tency-based, not time-based or credit based. All students have the opportunity to 
experience learning in the community. Teachers are highly competent, have 
access to on-going professional development, externships in the community, and 
are given authority for determining the curriculum. Principals provide instructional 
leadership for the high school. 
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• Strategies for State Leaders — State 
government can provide significant leadership 
to local school districts and communities by 
starting and encouraging a dialogue on a new 
vision for secondary schools, best practices, 
and strategies for change. Consistent messages 
from the governor, the chief state school 
officer, and all cabinet agencies affecting youth 
will help focus energies and align efforts. 
Efforts to design and develop new approaches 
to the traditional high school must include a 
wide range of perspectives and involve youth, 
parents, and those involved in standards- based 
reform, career preparation such as school-to- 
work and Tech Prep, service-learning, commu- 
nity-based organization schools, youth 
development, and workforce development. 
Recommendations are that state leaders Create 
a Vision and Align Systems; Redesign the 
High School; Ensure Qualified Leaders and 
Teachers; Promote Continuous Improvement; 
and Increase Youth Voices and Engagement. 

• Strategies for Local Leaders — At the 

local level, it is particularly important that a 
core of leaders across agencies in the commu- 
nity come together to develop a shared vision 
of the learning experience for high school- 
aged youth. School personnel, employers, local 
elected officials, school board members, 
parents, youth, representatives of community- 
based organizations and postsecondary educa- 
tion, youth-serving agencies, and faith-based 
organizations need to be involved in this 
community visioning team. The visioning 
team must be able to answer the question 
affirmatively, “Can we ensure that every 
youth, whether currently in the educational 
system or not, gets the high-quality education 
to which s/he has a basic right?” in ways that 
are both clear and realistic, for the youth and 



his or her parents. At the community level, 
strategies focus on Creating a Community 
Vision of the Learning Experience for High 
School-aged Youth; Redesigning the High 
School to Enhance Student Learning and 
Achievement; Ensuring Qualified Leaders and 
Teachers; Promoting Continuous Improve- 
ment; and Increasing Youth Voices and 
Engagement. 

Conclusion 

The High Schools of the Millennium 
Workgroup recognizes the enormous difficulty 
of redesigning high schools, as well the time it 
takes to affect such significant change. No one 
expects a High School of the Millennium to 
appear overnight or to be perfectly executed in 
all dimensions in the short term. 

Creating a vision of a High School of a 
Millennium is only a first step — but it is an 
important step. From here, we must continue 
the conversation with policymakers and 
practitioners to get their “buy-in” to the 
concept of supporting the redesign of high 
schools. We must continue to widen the circle 
to include others not already represented, but 
who should be, and to identify those who are 
already engaged in significant change so they 
can serve as beacons. We must continue to 
take on some of the tough policy issues, such 
as high-stakes tests and alternative assessments, 
helping disadvantaged students to catch up 
and meet standards, attracting and keeping 
high quality and skilled teachers, accountabil- 
ity to the community, and allocation of 
resources. By providing opportunities for 
debate and discussion, we can come to com- 
mon policy solutions designed to help all 
youth learn and achieve. 
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INTRODUCTION 




^considering the reform of high schools, one is confronted with an American 
institution of almost mythic proportions. While each of us has our own perspective of 
what high school was like, Americans share a collective concept of high school that is 
strongly rooted in our society. Our culture popularizes a monolithic picture of high schools: 
large, imposing buildings; bustling hallways with lockers slamming and bells ringing; happy, 
energetic, and frenetic teens; athletic teams, homecoming and proms; youth able to manage 
the four years of classes and emerge prepared for college, work, and life. For generations, we 
have assumed that this model of education is a good one. It worked for us, so why change it? 



The reality is that many young people today 
are not being prepared for college, work, or 
life during their high school years. Statistics 
bear this out. While it is true that the numbers 
of students entering postsecondary education 
have increased in the past ten years, only about 

28 percent of high school graduates ages 25- 

29 completed a bachelor’s degree, and only 
eight percent completed an associate’s degree. 1 
Of the high school graduates who go to 
college, approximately 30 percent need to take 
a remedial course in basic subjects like English 
and algebra. This level of preparation is not 
sufficient for the constantly evolving work- 
place, which now demands higher skill levels. 

Economically, the standing of young men and 
women with limited education is very weak. In 
1997, the unemployment rate for minority 
youth (age 16-24) with a high school diploma 
was 25.7 percent, vastly higher than the 
current national average of 4 percent. In 1996, 
young families (under age 30) headed by a 
high school dropout earned about $15,000 



annually, compared with $26,000 for those 
headed by a high school graduate and 
$53,000 for a family headed by a college 
graduate. 2 

Socially, many young people are disaffected 
and unconnected to the adult world. The 
recent spate of violence in American high 
schools is a tragic indicator that the high 
school experience is unhealthy for many 
adolescents. This is particularly true for young 
men and youth of color. 

Many teens are falling through the cracks 
academically and emotionally. They are not 
receiving the support and preparation they 
need to reach their full potential as learners or 
to be educationally and socially productive 
members of our communities. The personal- 
ization of the teaching and learning process is 
simply not a part of the culture in most high 
schools. Changes in family structure and work 
patterns, vast technological change, the 
saturation of information over the Internet 



1 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Current Population Survey, March 1999. 

2 The Forgotten Half Revisited, Ed. Samuel Halperin, American Youth Policy Forum, 1998. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE MILLENNIUM WORKGROUP 

VISION FOR A NEW LEARNING EXPERIENCE FOR YOUTH 



It is possible to think radically — on a totally clean slate — about what constitutes the best 
futuristic scenario for young people, ages 14-18. This would mean not tinkering with the 
existing high school structure as we know it, but rather starting fresh with a blank canvas. 
The Workgroup did consider some quite sharp departures from current policy and practice. 
Yet, for the most part, our focus was on dealing with the system we have inherited and 
improving it in terms of what the Workgroup considered to be both educationally desirable 
and politically feasible. While some might find our recommendations too tepid for their 
tastes, we believe the weight of our report will result in high schools substantially more 
effective than those available to most young people today. However, we believe that we 
should not be content to just fiddle with our current high school structure. We urge “break 
the mold” experimentation with rigorous evaluation, supported through federal, state, and 
foundation dollars, to determine what really works in the redesign of high schools. We 
support those courageous community and educational leaders who take on the task of 
completely redesigning their high schools. We know how hard it is. 



and through other media, and the dangers of 
drugs, crime, and violence have radically 
altered the way children grow up and learn. 
Students themselves have changed from 
previous generations. 

A non-traditional educator, Leon Botstein, 
President of Bard College, argues that the 
“primary reason high school doesn’t work 
anymore ... is that young people mature 
substantially earlier in the late 20 th Century 
than they did when the high school was 
invented.” 3 In reality, teens today mature 
physically and sexually at earlier ages (13-15), 
but they are not expected to assume adult 
roles and responsibilities until they are much 
older (18-19), creating a tension in society’s 
expectations of and attitudes toward young 



people. These trends raise questions about 
whether our high schools are appropriate in 
today’s dramatically altered society and 
whether they provide the best learning envi- 
ronment for today’s students. 

We believe it’s time to rethink what the high 
school experience for teenagers should be in 
order to meet these new challenges. It’s time 
to rethink how we, as a society, help teenagers 
prepare for a global, high skilled economy, an 
increasingly diverse society, vast reliance on 
technology, and few boundaries in terms of 
commerce, information, work, and learning. 
It’s time to rethink how we help our youth 
become caring, connected, productive mem- 
bers of our society, especially at a time when 
they have fewer supportive adults in their lives. 



3 Botstein, Leon. Jefferson’s Children: Education and the Promise of American Culture, Doubleday, NY, 1997. 
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I: HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE MILLENNIUM 

WORKGROUP 




group of people 4 concerned about the high school experience for youth 

ome together in Washington, DC in 1999 and 2000 for a series of meetings 
organized by the American Youth Policy Forum (AYPF). The group consists of 
individuals who work in the fields of education, including standards- based reform and 
career-technical education; service-learning; youth development; and community education. 
This paper summarizes the collective thinking of the group and lays out a vision of a very 
different learning experience for teens than the one we now know. 



The goals of the group were to: 

• Raise awareness of the need to dramati- 
cally alter high schools to meet the needs of 
students, and to increase their achievement, 
aspirations, and preparation for careers. 

• Seek agreement on what an ideal learning 
experience for teens should look like and 
identify what experiences and conditions are 
necessary to help students achieve to high 
standards. 

• Inform others about the present condi- 
tions of secondary-level education and suggest 
policies that may be useful in improving 
schooling for youth in the teenage years. 

• Provide policymakers involved in high 
school reform, including those working on the 
reauthorization of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act (ESEA), a blueprint for 
high schools of the future. 



• Inform governors, state legislators, and 
other policymakers as they deal with issues of 
state academic standards, high-stakes testing, 
and high school exit exams. 

The High Schools of the Millennium 
Workgroup used and built upon the work of 
other reform-minded efforts, such as the 
“Breaking Ranks: Changing an American 
Institution” report (1996) of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
and the “Future of School-To-Work” group 
organized joindy by the Institute for Educa- 
tional Leadership (IEL) and AYPF (2000). 
However, this group differs from those efforts 
in that: 

• There is an emerging interest in linking 
education reform with a wide range of com- 
munity resources and programs that provide 
experiential opportunities for student learning, 
building on the lessons from school-to-career 
initiatives, service-learning, and community 
schooling models and 



4 A list of Millennium Workgroup members appears at the end of the document. 
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• The group is challenging the model of the 
self-contained high school as we know it, 
embracing a more expansive notion of student 
learning that includes using multiple sites, 
players, and providers. 



This report contains a discussion of Why High 
Schools Need to Change (Section II); Ob- 
stacles to Change (Section III); the 
Workgroup’s Vision of a High School of the 
Millennium (Section IV); and Strategies for 
Federal and National, State, and Local Leaders 
(Section V). 



II: WHY HIGH SCHOOLS NEED TO CHANGE 




he burdens and expectations placed on public schools are enormous. Educa- 
\tion is inextricably linked to economic and social issues and trends, which have 
contributed to the difficult situation many schools, particularly urban schools, 
face today. During the Workgroup discussions, a number of issues forcing change in our 
communities were considered. Fueling the need for change is that the world as we know it 
has changed and our responses must reflect this. 



The Workgroup came together as a thoughtful 
and action-oriented group, interested in 
affecting positive change in our nation’s high 
schools. They did not join together to blame 
or to point fingers. Their interest is in helping 
youth succeed — educationally, economically, 
and socially. The Workgroup also believes that 
the response to this change cannot fall solely 
on the shoulders of the public education 
system; we all have a responsibility to help. 

The Workgroup identified the following issues 
forcing communities to reassess their educa- 
tional system: Student Performance, Stan- 
dards-based Reform, Assessments, Limited 
Learning Options, Needs of Urban Schools, 
Student Disengagement from the Learning 
Process, The Global Economy, Expansion of 
Information Through Technology, Teacher 
Workforce, Public Interest, and Legislative 
Issues. 

Student Performance 

Since 1983, when “A Nation at Risk” was 
published, little has changed in many schools. 
While the U.S. is making some progress in 



increasing student achievement, 5 most schools 
are not making the necessary progress fast 
enough to keep pace with the global economy 
and the information society. Serious problems 
of student achievement exist in high-poverty, 
urban high schools, where dropout rates can 
and frequently do exceed 50 percent. Most 
other high schools, those in suburban and 
rural areas, are not adding enough value to the 
learning experience for adolescents. 

The most recent National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) Reading 
Achievement State by State (1999) assessment 
provides a picture of U.S. student performance 
in reading over the past six years: 

• Only 31 percent of U.S. fourth graders 
scored at the proficient or higher level; 

• Between 1992 and 1998, there was no 
significant change in the percent of fourth 
graders who met the National Education 
Goals Panel performance standard in reading; 

• In the highest performing states, only 42 
percent of eighth graders reached the profi- 
cient level or higher; 



5 Do You Know Tlte Good News About American Education Washington, DC: Center for Education Policy and American 
Youth Policy Forum, 2000. 
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• The percentage of eighth graders who met 
the Goals Panel performance standard in- 
creased from 29 percent in 1992 to 33 percent 
in 1998. 

A longer-term look at average scores on NAEP 
mathematics achievement for 17-year olds 
indicates a minor increase. In 1982, 17-year- 
olds scored an average of 298 on a scale of 0- 
500 and in 1996 that score increased to 307. 6 

The Third International Math and Science 
Study (TIMSS) provides additional evidence 
that performance by American students is not 
progressing quickly enough to meet the 
demands of the changing workforce and 
society. “At the fourth grade, U.S. students 
were above the international average in both 
science and mathematics. In the eighth grade, 
U.S. students scored above the international 
average in science and below the international 
average in mathematics. At the end of second- 
ary school, U.S. performance was among the 
lowest in both science and mathematics.” 7 
Even when comparing 12 th grade students who 
take Advanced Placement calculus with all 
advanced mathematics students in other 
nations, the performance of U.S. students was 
just at the international average. 

While these statistics show some minimal 
progress, the stark reality is that a very large 
percentage of our students are performing at 
basic levels and are not performing at profi- 
cient levels or levels required by the global 
economy. 

Standards-based Reform 

One issue that is driving the need to change 
the way our children are educated is the 
development and implementation of stan- 
dards-based accountability systems. This focus 
on standards is behind the reform efforts in all 
states, but one, and has been the strongest 



force in the school reform movement of the 
past decade. Since 1994, federal policy has 
encouraged states to adopt standards for what 
all students should know and be able to do 
and to hold districts and schools accountable 
for reaching those standards. Schools are now 
looking at new strategies to enable all students 
to reach standards, which include changes in 
curriculum, instruction, assessments, staffing, 
and structure, as well as providing individual 
help for students having difficulty achieving 
the standards. 

States and communities are rejecting “wa- 
tered-down” curriculum in favor of more 
rigorous coursework. But that means educa- 
tors must find more effective ways of increas- 
ing student learning, especially for students 
who have not been successful with “tradi- 
tional” programs or who are behind in grade 
level. Whereas project-based, contextual, and 
applied teaching methods have been shown to 
engage students, these approaches appear to 
be crowded out by the rush to get all students 
to meet the standards and pass the tests. The 
premature shift: towards “teaching to the test” 
with the outcome of narrowing the curriculum 
and limiting the learning experiences to test 
items may be a less effective means of helping 
some students. This trend of teaching to the 
test, where practiced, is effectively limiting 
access to conceptual and contextual learning as 
well as opportunities for learning in the 
community. 

Schools and communities beginning to 
implement the new standards and assessments 
are quickly realizing that many of their stu- 
dents will fail to meet the standards or to pass 
the high-stakes tests required for high school 
graduation, unless they provide extra assistance 
to help needy students. This is true for stu- 
dents in districts with very high per-capita 
income and family educational levels, as well as 



6 Ibid. 

7 Third International Mathematics and Science Study, U.S. Department of Education, 1998. 
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students in low-income communities, but the 
numbers of failing students in low-income 
communities are feared to be much higher. 

While there is a recognition that getting 
academically at-risk students to meet standards 
will be difficult, there is at least strong political 
support for helping low- achieving or disadvan- 
taged students meet the same standards as all 
other students. But the trade-offs — getting 
students to pass, what are in some states, 
narrowly-skilled tests, versus using a broader 
curriculum that exposes students to higher- 
order learning through more relevant learning 
experiences — is unknown. 

Assessments 

While some schools have been creative in 
using portfolios to demonstrate student 
proficiency, the focus on standardized tests is 
pushing aside alternative forms of assessment. 
The focus on standards-based reform has also 
drawn attention to the types of tests being 
used. Assessments viewed as being narrowly 
constructed tend to encourage the rote 
memorization of discrete pieces of informa- 
tion, rather than measuring higher-order and 
conceptual thinking. States are struggling to 
find ways to measure not only academic skills, 
but also employability and higher order 
thinking skills in ways that are accountable and 
consistent. 

How assessments are being used is also receiv- 
ing a lot of attention in the current environ- 
ment. Most assessments measure what 
knowledge has already been acquired, but do 
not measure how that knowledge is applied, 
and many assessment tools do not predict 
particularly well how young people will do 
after high school. Another problem is that 
many assessments are not necessarily aligned 
with the curriculum, so there is a mismatch for 
students who take the tests. Using single, 
high-stakes assessments late in the high school 
years to determine graduation could easily be 
considered a harsh punishment for many 



students who might fail. Assessments should 
be used diagnostically to determine levels of 
understanding and mastery of material to 
support a teaching and learning strategy, but 
not as a hurdle to graduation. Much more 
work is needed in developing appropriate 
assessments to measure both content and 
conceptual understanding and to use assess- 
ments developmentally and diagnostically. 

Limited Learning Options 

Many high school students spend the bulk of 
their time in conventional classrooms, with 
limited contact with adults, being taught 
through traditional lecture methods. Many 
teachers and administrators rely on pedagogies 
that rarely involve project- based or contextual 
learning, and even less on learning in authentic 
situations, such as work- based or service- 
learning activities. Research into learning and 
cognition shows that students learn best when 
the material is presented in context, is 
constructivist and situated, and when different 
learning styles are taken into account in the 
learning process (Caine and Caine, 1991). 

The question of how and where youth are 
engaged in learning activities in order for them 
to meet personal and societal goals perhaps 
provides the broadest context for redefining 
the high school experience. 

Needs of Urban Schools 

Urban schools continue to be in crisis. Drop- 
out rates in inner-city high schools remain 
around 50 percent and unacceptably large 
numbers of students do not experience high 
levels of achievement. Urban high schools 
generally are in need of a great deal of physical 
repair, are overcrowded, and lack enough 
books or supplies for students. Schools are 
often plagued by student violence, drugs, 
vandalism, and truancy, and many students feel 
unsafe walking to and from school. 

The teaching force is weak in many urban 
schools. Due to teacher shortages, personnel 
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are often hired without certification, and many 
teachers are forced to teach in subjects outside 
their content area. Even when teachers are 
certified in the subjects they are teaching, they 
often do not have the training and skills to 
enable students to meet the challenging 
academic standards called for by school 
reforms. This exacerbates an already challeng- 
ing teaching and learning environment. 

Some urban school’s expectations for students 
are very low, as are their expectations for 
parental involvement. Students are often not 
advised about the courses they need to take in 
order to attend college, many advanced 
courses are not available, 8 and guidance 
counselors, with large student caseloads (often 
ratios of 1 to 400 students) have limited or no 
impact on helping students plan their future. 
Community involvement is often minimal and 
students frequendy lack options for work- based 
learning experiences and service-learning 
experiences in the community. 

Student Disengagement from 
the Learning Process 

Many students say that high schools are not 
working. They feel their classes are irrelevant 
and boring, that they are just passing time 
until they can graduate to do something 
meaningful, such as go to work or college. 
Student participation in co-curricular activities 
has declined and only 30 percent of students 
are involved in such activities. 9 

Many students also are not able to connect 
what they are being taught with what they feel 
they need for success in their later life. This 
disengagement from the learning process is 
manifested in many ways, one of which is the 
lack of student responsibility for learning. In 
many ways the traditional educational struc- 



ture, one in which teachers “pour knowledge 
into the vessel” (the student), has placed all 
responsibility for learning on the teacher, none 
on the student. Schools present lessons neatly 
packaged, without acknowledging or accepting 
the “messiness” of learning- by-doing and 
through experience and activity. Schools often 
do not provide students a chance to accept 
responsibility for learning, as that might 
actually empower students. Students in many 
schools have become accustomed to being 

“I was always taught 

that you went to elementary school to 
| prepare for junior high to prepare for 
high school which prepared you for 
college which prepared you for life. 

■ But life was happening when I was 
l fourteen, and I was stuck In school. I 
wasn’t being prepared, I was being 

held back, constrained I had 

energy, passions, physical life to lead 
and that was set back.” 

— High school dropout 

quoted In Real Learning , Real 
Work: School-to-Work as High 
School Reform , Adria Steinberg, 

1998. I 



spoon-fed the material required to master 
tests, and they have lost their enthusiasm for 
exploration, dialogue, and reflection — all 
critical steps in the learning process. In addi- 
tion, many students see school as a place only 
focused on academics, not on their develop- 
ment as a whole (social) person. 



8 Eight African American and Latino students are suing the University of California — Berkeley on the basis that their 
admissions policies are discriminatory because they give greater weight to grades from Advanced Placement courses, and 
these students claim they do not have the opportunities in inner-city and minority community high schools to take 
Advanced Placement courses. Long Beach Press Telegram, Rodriquez, February 10, 1999. 

9 Hersch, Patricia, A Tribe Apart: A Journey Into the Heart of American Adolescence, 1998, Ballantine, New York. 
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